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INTRODUCTION 


United  States  Transportation  Command  is  the  nation's  newest  unified 
command.  Established  on  18  April  1987  and  activated  on  the  following  July 
1st  at  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  USTRANSCOM  has  three  component  commands:  the 
Air  Force's  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC),  Scott  AFB;  the  Navy's  Military 
Sealift  Command  (MSC),  Washington  D.C.;  and  the  Army's  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command  (MTMC),  Fails  Church,  Virginia.  Also,  upon 
activation,  USTRANSCOM  absorbed  as  its  Directorate  of  Deployment  the  Joint 
Deployment  Agency,  MacDilS  AFB,  Florida. 

Originally  the  command's  mission  was  to  provide  global  air,  sea,  and  Sand 
transportation  to  meet  national  security  needs.  Soon,  however, 
USTRANSCOM  expanded  its  responsibilities  to  include  provision  of  "common- 
user  airlift,  sealift,  terminal  services,  and  U.  S.  commercial  air  and  land 
transportation  to  deploy,  employ,  and  sustain  U.  S.  forces  on  a global  basis." 
On  1 October  1988,  USTRANSCOM  attained  full  operational  capability  and 
assumed  operational  command  of  common-user  Sift  forces  assigned  to  MAC, 
MSC,  and  MTMC.  Today  the  command  is  responsible  for  the  transportation 
aspects  of  worldwide  mobility  planning,  including  refinement, 
administration,  and  operation  of  the  Joint  Deployment  System.  It  also  trains 
and  advises  the  joint  deployment  community.  For  deliberate  planning,  the 
command  develops  and  refines  joint  procedures  and  directives,  establishes 
and  maintains  the  deployment  data  base,  sponsors  the  Joint  Deployment 
System  users  group  and,  with  the  supported  Commanders  in  Chief  (CINCs), 
refines  the  time  phased  force  deployment  data.  During  execution  planning, 
USTRANSCOM  provides  deployment  data  to  the  National  Command 
Authorities,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  CINCs;  evaluates  courses  of  action; 
and  aids  in  transportation  allocation  decisions. 

In  addition  to  its  planning  responsibilities,  USTRANSCOM  is  charged  with 
integrating  transportation  mobility  and  deployment  automatic  data 
processing  systems  into  a single  deployment  system.  With  the  publication  of 
its  "Command,  Control,  Communications,  and  Computer  Systems  Master 
Plan"  in  September  1989,  the  command  made  significant  progress  in  attaining 
that  goal.  When  the  system  is  completed,  the  command  will  operate  and 
maintain  it  and  integrate  it  with  command  and  control  systems.  Furthermore, 
the  command  coordinates  acquisition  of  transportation-related  ADP  systems 
with  the  services,  CINCs,  and  Transportation  Operating  Agencies  to  ensure 
overall  system  compatibility. 

The  command  also  has  transportation  operations  responsibilities.  It 
develops  procedures  for  transition  to  war  and  works  with  the  CINCs  to  insure 
proper  interface  of  strategic  and  theater  transportation  systems. 
Consequently,  USTRANSCOM  provides  airlift,  sealift,  and  terminal  services  and 
develops  and  maintains  a worldwide  command,  control,  communications  and 
computer  system  to  support  them.  Finally,  in  peacetime  USTRANSCOM 
collects  and  analyzes  unit-move  requirements,  and  tasks  component 
commands  to  satisfy  user  needs. 
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In  August  1989,  Genera!  Duane  H.  Cassidy,  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
States  Transportation  Command,  and  Dr.  James  K.  Matthews,  the 
USTRANSCOM  Command  Historian,  spent  an  afternoon  together  discussing 
the  formation  of  USTRANSCOM.  With  no  preconditions  set  for  the  meeting 
other  than  privacy,  the  questions  were  probing  and  insightful,  the  answers 
detailed  and  canoid.  Currently  Vice  President,  Logistics  Technology,  for  CSX 
Corporation,  General  Cassidy  reviewed  the  interview  manuscript  and 
approved  it  for  dissemination. 


TRANK  M.  PEARCE 
Colonel,  USAF 
Chief  of  Staff 
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BIOGRAPHY 

GENERAL  DUANE  H.  CASSIDY 


General  Duane  H.  Cassidy  was  Commander  in  Chief  of  U.  S.  Transportation 
Command  (1  July  1987  - 22  September  1989)  and  Military  Airlift  Command 
(20  September  1985  - 22  September  1989),  with  headquarters  at  Scott  Air 
Force  Base,  Illinois.  As  Commander  in  Chief  of  Transportation  Command,  he 
was  responsible  for  global  land,  air  and  sea  transportation  for  all  U.  S.  fighting 
forces.  As  Commander  in  Chief  of  Military  Airlift  Command,  he  was 
responsible  for  military  airlift  in  support  of  unified  and  specified  commands 
during  war,  periods  of  crisis  and  contingencies.  The  general  also  commanded 
special  operations,  rescue,  weather,  aeromedical  evacuation,  audiovisual  and 
operational  support  airlift  forces  for  Department  of  Defense  agencies 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  executive  director  of  the  Single  Manager 
Operating  Agency  for  the  Department  of  Defense  Airlift  Service. 

General  Cassidy  was  born  24  November  1933,  in  Coraopolis,  Pennsylvania. 
He  earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in 
1968  and  a master  of  science  degree  from  Troy  State  University  in  1975.  He 
completed  Squadron  Officer  School  in  1961,  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  1973,  Air  War  College  in  1975,  the  J.  L.  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of 
Management  at  Northwestern  University  in  1979,  and  the  program  for  senior 
executives  in  national  and  international  security  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government,  Harvard  University,  in  1983. 

Upon  completion  of  aviation  cadet  training,  the  general  was 
commissioned  as  a second  lieutenant  in  1954.  He  then  attended  navigator 
training  at  Harlingen  and  James  Connally  Air  Force  Bases,  Texas.  His  initial 
operational  assignments  in  the  Air  Force  were  to  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service:  first  to  the  Air  Weather  Service's  6th  Weather  Group,  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  flying  B-25s,  and  then  to  Air  Rescue  Service's 
49th  Air  Rescue  Squadron,  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan.  During  these 
assignments  he  participated  in  numerous  rescue  and  weather  reconnaissance 
missions,  including  the  hydrogen  weapons  test  in  1956  at  Eniwetok  Atoll  in 
the  Marshall  Islands.  His  navigator  assignments  ended  after  two  years  as  a 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  C- 121  crew  member  at  Charleston  Air  Force 
Base,  South  Carolina.  He  entered  pilot  training  in  December  1958. 

General  Cassidy  was  assigned  to  Strategic  Air  Command  after  graduation 
from  pilot  training  and  flew  B-47s  at  McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  Little  Rock 
Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas,  and  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska.  In  November 
1965  he  transferred  to  Minot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota,  and  served  with 
the  810th  Strategic  Aerospace  Division,  whose  mission  included  B-52  bomber 
and  Minuteman  missile  operations.  In  September  1968  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  serving  first  with  7th  Air  Force's  Tactical  Air  Control 
Center  and  then  with  the  Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam  Directorate 
of  Public  Affairs  as  an  air  briefer  to  the  Saigon  press  corps. 
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The  general  returned  to  the  Air  Force  airlift  mission  in  October  1969.  He 
was  assigned  to  Military  Airlift  Command  headquarters  as  executive  to  the 
deputy  cnief  of  staff  for  operations,  and  later  as  executive  aide  and  pilot  for 
the  Military  Airlift  Command  commander.  In  August  1972,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  8th  Military  Airlift  Squadron,  McChord  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington.  He  entered  Air  War  College  in  August  1974  and,  upon 
graduation,  again  served  at  Military  Airlift  Command  headquarters,  as 
assistant  chief  of  staff. 

In  August  1976  General  Cassidy  was  assigned  as  vice  commander  of  the 
63rd  Military  Airlift  Wing  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  California.  In  February 
1978  he  became  commander  of  the  wing.  He  returned  to  Military  Airlift 
Command  headquarters  in  July  1980  and  served  initially  as  assistant  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  operations.  In  August  1981  he  became  the  command's 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  operations. 

From  October  1983  to  August  1984  he  served  as  commander  of  Military 
Airlift  Command's  21st  Air  Force  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey. 
During  this  period  Military  Airlift  Command  was  heavily  involved  in  support  of 
United  States'  operations  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada.  General  Cassidy  then 
transferred  to  Headquarters  U.  S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he 
served  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  manpower  and  personnel.  The  general 
assumed  command  of  Military  Airlift  Command  on  20  September  1985  and 
was  promoted  to  general  8 November  1985,  with  same  date  of  rank.  He 
assumed  command  of  U.  S.  Transportation  Command  on  1 July  1987,  when  the 
Senate  confirmed  him  as  the  first  CINCTRANS. 

The  general  is  a command  pilot  and  senior  navigator  with  more  than  8,000 
flying  hours.  His  military  decorations  and  awards  include  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  Medal,  Defense  Meritorious 
Service  Medal,  Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters,  and  the 
Air  Medal.  General  Cassidy  also  wears  the  Parachutist  Badge. 

On  22  September  1989,  General  Cassidy  relinquished  command  of  U.  S. 
Transportation  Command  and  Military  Airlift  Command  to  General  Hansford 
T.  Johnson.  At  the  ceremony.  Admiral  William  J.  Crowe,  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  presented  to  General  Cassidy  the  Joint  Meritorious  Unit  Award 
for  USTRANSCOM,  17  April  1987  - 1 October  1989.  During  the  ceremony, 
General  Cassidy  also  received  the  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal  from 
General  Larry  D.  Welch,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  Army's  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  from  General  Carl  E.  Vuono,  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Retiring 
24  September  1989,  in  the  rank  of  general,  he  took  a position  as  Vice 
President  of  Logistics  Technology  with  CSX  Corporation,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

General  Cassidy  is  married  to  the  former  Rosalie  Mosley  of  Glenwillard, 
Pennsylvania.  They  have  two  daughters,  Diane  and  Susan,  and  two  sons, 
Michael  and  Patrick. 
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GENERAL  DUANE  H.  CASSIDY 
UNITED  STATES  TRANSPORTATION  COMMAND'S  FIRST 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF: 

AN  ORAL  HISTORY 

Dr.  Matthews:  Over  the  last  ten  years  there's  been  several 

attempts  to  unify  transportation  in  the  DOD  [Department  of 
Defense].  The  emphasis  before  USTRANSCOM  was  on  the  surface 
TOAs  [Transportation  Operating  Agencies].  There  was  also  a 
couple  of  moves  to  put  MAC  [Military  Airlift  Command]  into  a 
transportation  consolidation  of  some  sort.  Your  predecessors, 
Huyser  [General  Robert  E.  Huyser,  CINCMAC,  1 July  1979  to  25  June 
1981]  for  instance,  fought  it  forcefully,  as  far  as  MAC  being  part  of 
a UTC  [Unified  Transportation  Command].  During  1986  and  early 
1987  you  also,  I wouldn't  say  you  fought  it  but  you  had  some 
reluctance-maybe  stronger,  you  resisted  it.  I was  hoping  that 
maybe  you'd  give  me  your  rationale  and  the  basis  for  your 
resistance  to  enter  into  a UTC. 

Genera!  Cassidy:  Well,  it  had  been  fraught  with  so  many  problems 
before.  It  was  so  political,  I frankly  didn't  think  anybody  was 
serious  about  it.  And  I was  afraid  it  would  come  out  as  some  kind 
of  hybrid  that  wouldn't  work.  1 didn't  want  to  be  part  of  any 
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of  that.  And  I didn't  want  MAC  to  be  any  part  of  it.  It  might  hurt 
MAC,  which  was  very  competent  and  capable.  And  if  it  didn't 
come  out  as  a truly  unified  command,  I didn't  want  anything  to  do 
with  it.  We  already  had  a Joint  Deployment  Agency.  That's  what 
we  would  have  had  if  we  put  MSC  [Military  Sealift  Command]  and 
MTMC  [Military  Traffic  Management  Command]  together.  We 
would  have  had  a continuous  battle.  We  would  have  created 
more  problems  than  we  solved.  Those  are  problems  of 
relationships  rather  than  operational  problems.  So  I didn't  want  to 
be  part  of  it  until  I was  sure  that  there  would  be  somebody  who 
had  the  authority  to  make  it  work  the  way  it  was  going  to  have  to 
work.  And  that  should  be  MAC,  as  the  lead  command. 

I hoped  that  somebody  would  ask  MAC  to  do  this,  or  force  MAC  to 
do  it.  And  then  we  could  reluctantly  say  "O.K.,  well  do  it."  So  I 
wanted  to  hold  out  until  the  last  minute  until  we  in  fact  could  do  it 
the  way  it  should  be  done.  And  that  is  with  MAC  the  lead 
command  because  of  its  size  and  that  would  get  the  unified 
command  out  of  Washington.  I didn't  want  it  put  off  in  a corner 
somewhere  in  Washington.  It  needed  to  be  part  of  the  entire 
unified  command  team.  Be  one  of  the  Big  Boys,  not  a bastard  at 
the  family  reunion.  That  strategy  worked. 
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Dr.  Matthews:  You  met  with  the  Packard  Commission  [President's 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Management]  in  June  1986 
and  talked  to  Rhett  Dawson  and  some  other  members  of  the 
Commission.  What  transpired  at  that  meeting? 

General  Cassidy:  Yes,  I met  with  Rhett  Dawson  [Mr.  Rhett  B. 
Dawson,  McNair  Law  Firm],  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission.  Jim  Holloway  [Admiral  James  L.  Holloway  III,  USN 
(Retired),  President,  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Operators]  was 
there.  Frank  Carlucci  [Mr.  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  National  Security 
Advisor]  was  there.  Brent  Scowcroft  [Lieutenant  General  Brent 
Scowcroft,  USAF  (Retired)]  was  there.  A couple  other  members 
too. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Gorman? 

General  Cassidy:  Paul  Gorman  [General  Paul  Gorman,  USA 

(Retired),  Vice  President,  Burdenshaw  Associates  Limited]  was 
there.  And  Barrow  [General  Robert  H,  Barrow,  USMC  (Retired)]. 
And  I said  to  them,  "I'm  going  to  have  to  take  a position  on  this 
one  way  or  the  other,  so  I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  what  you're 
thinking,  what  you  want.  What  do  you  have  in  mind?"  I'd  talked 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  then.  What  he  had  in  mind  was  just 
putting  some  little  staff  out  somewhere  with  a three  or  four  star  in 
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charge  and  that  would  satisfy  the  Packard  Commission.  I said  "Is 
that  what  you  want?  Or  is  this  a commitment?  If  we  get  this 
thing  going,  where  ever  you  are  I'll  get  your  support?"  S said,  "I 
don't  want  to  get  into  something  half-baked,  something  stuck  off 
in  a corner."  There's  already  too  many  of  those  organizations.  It 
wouldn't  serve  the  community  well.  So  I asked,  "Are  you  seriously 
interested  in  a full-blown  unified  command?"  And  that's  where 
the  discussion  led  us.  I was  asking  them  for  guidance  and  I was  also 
laying  down  a marker.  If  I was  going  to  get  into  this  thing,  and  put 
my  full  weight  into  it,  I didn't  want  the  commissioners  running  for 
the  hills  when  I needed  their  support.  I wasn't  prophetic  enough 
to  know  where  they'd  end  up.  Think  about  it.  Frank  Carlucci 
became  National  Security  Advisor  to  the  President  and  then 
SECDEF  [Secretary  of  Defense].  And  Brent  Scowcroft  is  the  present 
National  Security  Advisor  to  the  President.  So  these  were  the  type 
of  guys  I was  asking  advice  from.  So  it  worked  out  much  better 
than  I ever  imagined.  My  question  to  them  was  legitimate:  "Are 
you  going  to  just  write  this  in  a report  and  then  run  for  the  hills,  or 
are  you  going  to  support  me  when  the  going  gets  tough  and 
somebody  tries  to  do  it  wrong.  Can  I then  come  to  you  for  help?" 
And  I got  the  nod  from  everybody  and  everybody  seemed  pleased 
that  somebody  had  come  to  talk  to  them  because  nobody  else  had. 
They  encouraged  me  to  get  into  it  and  to  work  hard  to  set  it  up 
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correctly.  And  they  all,  including  Admiral  Holloway,  encouraged 
me  to  have  MAC  take  it  on,  all  of  it. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Implicitly,  that  meant  it  would  be  at  Scott? 

General  Cassidy:  Yes.  It  jeSSed  out  later  on.  But  that  was  part  of 
the  plan.  Get  it  out  of  Washington. 

Dr.  Matthews:  What  are  the  most  remarkable  differences 

between  what  you  predicted  the  command  would  be  in  those 
early  days,  and  today's  reality? 

General  Cassidy:  I thought  we  would  be  very  much  embroiled  in 
the  detailed  planning  and  repairing  the  planning  damage  done 
over  the  years  by  peoples'  unwillingness  to  use  the  Joint 
Deployment  System  for  planning.  I personally  don't  enjoy  that, 
but  I knew  someone  would  have  to  do  it  and  the  new  command 
would  be  responsible  for  it.  And  1 also  thought  we'd  be  deep  into 
the  command,  control,  and  computer  process,  linking  things 
together.  I thought  we'd  be  doing  that  to  support  the  planning 
process  principally.  But  S never  dreamed  we'd  be  doing  all  the 
other  things  we're  doing  in  addition  to  the  planning  and  C3  duties. 
Nor  did  I envision  the  degree  of  cooperation  and  teamwork  we've 
enjoyed.  I didn't  think  we  could  get  that  team  spirit  among  so 
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many  heterogeneous  groups-planners  from  EUCOM  [U.S. 
European  Command],  CENTCOM  [U.S.  Central  Command],  PACOM 
[U.S.  Pacific  Command].  We  can't  of  course  take  full  credit,  but  we 
deserve  a lot  of  the  credit.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Staff  were  pushing  to  use  the  Joint  Deployment 
System.  General  Kelly  [Lieutenant  General  T.  W.  Kelly,  USA],  the 
J3,  was  very  supportive.  The  [JCS]  Chairman  and  the  [Service] 
Chiefs  also.  So  I knew  we'd  be  in  the  planning  business  and  the 
command,  control,  and  computer  business  and  I knew  we  would 
have  moved  them  along  in  some  way.  But  I had  no  idea  that  we'd 
be  so  far  along  in  those  areas.  I had  no  idea  we'd  be  looking  at 
information  flow  and  general  architecture  for  a global 
transportation  network.  I had  no  idea  we'd  be  looking  at 
emerging  technologies  that  can  do  things  that  none  of  us  dreamed 
could  be  done  two  or  three  years  ago.  I had  no  notion  we'd  be 
that  far  along  in  the  electronic  world.  I had  no  notion  that  when 
we  "directed"  as  the  supported  CINC  for  planning,  that  indeed 
we'd  be  responded  to  very  favorably.  We  were  able  to  do  that 
because  we  stood  up  the  command  the  right  way.  We  established 
early  on  good  relationships  with  the  other  commands.  We  tried  to 
get  into  things  to  show  we  could  help,  that  we  were  a positive 
force.  We  got  their  acceptance  early  on.  Much  sooner  than  I 
expected.  Maybe  I'm  just  a bit  cynical  about  that.  But  I'd  watched 
other  unified  commands  stand  up  and  they  were  treated  like  a 
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second  cousin  at  the  family  reunion.  But  we  seemed  to  get  status 
very  quickly.  We  seemed  to  be  brought  into  the  fold  quickly.  A lot 
of  that  is  because  we  had  a Chairman  who  was  committed  to  it.  A 
lot  of  it  is  because  we  had  a Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  who  was 
committed  to  the  transportation  business.  Mr  Taft  [William  H.  Taft 
IV,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  later  Acting  Secretary  of  Defense] 
was  very  much  involved  with  us.  So  we  had  good  friends  in  high 
places.  And  the  times  we  needed  support,  we  got  it.  And  nobody 
forgot  us.  Also,  it  simply  was  needed.  No  one  has  ever  denied 
that.  It  is  a command  born  out  of  need. 

I was  pleasantly  surprised  that  the  Navy  did  as  much  as  they  did. 
The  principle  reason  for  that  is  Admiral  Herberger  [Vice  Admiral 
Albert  J.  Herberger,  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief,  USTRANSCOM]. 
He  was  the  right  man  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Absolute 
credibility  with  the  Navy  and  everybody  else  that  he  works  with. 
He  is  a unified  person  in  thought.  He's  a good  thinker.  He  can 
deal  in  the  abstracts.  He  has  integrity  and  he's  dedicated  to  the 
mission  of  the  command.  And  because  of  his  efforts,  his  personal 
efforts  and  status,  the  Navy  has  come  along  a lot  farther  than  it 
would  have  without  him.  That's  been  aided  and  abetted  by  Paul 
Butcher  [Vice  Admiral  Paul  D.  Butcher,  Commander,  Military  Sealift 
Command]  too,  but  Al  set  the  ground  work  before  Butcher  ever 
got  into  the  transportation  business. 
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Nor  would  I have  predicted  we'd  be  off  into  areas  like  Force 
Closures  in  Europe.  In  my  advocacy  role,  I never  would  have 
predicted  I'd  be  having  meetings  with  labor  unions  and  giving 
speeches  at  the  New  York  Traffic  Club  or  the  Propeller  Club  of 
Washington  DC.  I never  dreamed  I'd  be  quoted  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  as  often  as  I have,  or  received  the  personal  mail  from 
people  encouraging  us  to  keep  doing  what  we're  doing.  It's 
incredible! 

Dr.  Matthews:  One  thing  that  sticks  in  my  mind  is  our  senior  staff's 
consensus  that  TRANSCOM  has  the  best  and  brightest  people  they 
have  ever  worked  with.  Why  do  we  have  such  high-quality 
people? 

General  Cassidy:  There  are  generally  two  types  of  people  at  large 
headquarters.  Take  MAC  for  example.  You  can't  have  all  the  best 
people  in  the  Military  Airlift  Command  Headquarters.  You  have  to 
have  a group  of  people  who  do  a good  days  work.  You  have  to 
have  some  exceptional  people,  but  you  need  some  people,  I don't 
want  to  use  the  term  mediocre,  because  none  of  the  MAC  people 
are  mediocre,  but  you  have  to  have  some  ordinary  people  that  just 
come  to  work,  do  an  honest  day's  work  and  then  go  home.  So  not 
everybody  in  MAC  Headquarters  is  exceptional.  For  one  thing,  it's 
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too  large.  And  if  you  took  all  those  people  out  of  the  command 
and  put  them  in  the  headquarters,  who's  going  to  do  the  work  out 
in  the  field?  On  the  other  hand,  when  you're  putting  together  a 
unified  command,  it's  much  smaller.  We're  talking  about  400 
versus  2,400  people  in  a headquarters--an  enormous  difference.  A 
unified  command  is  like  a corporate  headquarters.  Almost  all 
corporate  headquarters  are  small.  When  we  put  TRANSCOM 
together,  we  searched  for  the  best  people  in  all  of  the  commands. 
And  then  when  you  have  the  quality  of  senior  officers  like  Admiral 
Herberger,  like  Generals  Griffith  [Major  General  John  E.  Griffith, 
USAF,  Director,  Operations  and  Logistics,  USTRANSCOM],  Psatak 
[Major  General  John  R.  Piatak,  USA,  Director,  Plans  and  Resources, 
USTRANSCOM],  and  Beasley  [Brigadier  General  Dennis  C.  Beasley, 
USAF,  Director,  Command,  Control,  Communications,  and 
Computer  Systems,  USTRANSCOM],  they  attract  good  people. 
They  know  where  the  good  people  are.  And  the  good  people  like 
to  work  with  them  because  they  know  they'll  be  rewarded,  not 
only  with  promotions,  but  with  chalienges--a  psychic  income-and 
they'll  be  rewarded  with  fun.  In  sum,  talent  begets  talent.  Then 
there  was  also  Davie  Hinton  [Air  Force  Colonel  David  S.  Hinton, 
USTRANSCOM  Chief  of  Staff],  Davie  Hinton  has  great  instincts. 
Making  Davie  Hinton  my  Chief  of  Staff  was  my  most  brilliant 
stroke.  Davie  Hinton,  I knew,  would  never  quit.  I've  known  him 
for  a long  time. 
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Dr.  Matthews:  Why  else  did  you  pick  Davie  Hinton? 

General  Cassidy:  He  can  make  things  happen.  The  way  he  goes 
about  business-he  doesn't  make  people  mad.  He's  not  overly 
impressed  with  his  position.  He's  willing  to  do  what  I call  three- 
level  work.  He'll  scrub  the  floors.  He'll  draw  the  plans  for  the 
floors.  He'll  build  the  building.  Whatever  you  need  done,  he'll  do 
it.  And  S had  to  have  somebody  who  knew  MAC  well.  MAC  was 
going  to  be  required  to  give  TRANSCOM  a tremendous  amount  of 
support  the  first  few  years.  I needed  somebody  who  knew  how 
and  where  to  get  that  support.  And  I needed  somebody  who  was 
not  timid--and  Davie  certainly  isn't  timid.  I needed  somebody  I 
knew  well  and  trusted.  And  I needed  someone  who  knew  me  and 
trusted  me.  I think  you've  noticed  the  relationship  between  Davie 
and  myself.  Our  relationship  is  very,  very  strong  and  close  and  it's 
gotten  even  closer  the  last  couple  of  years.  So  David  worked  the 
personnel  issue  early  on  and  very  well.  He  set  the  scene,  got  the 
momentum  going  for  our  flag  and  general  officers. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Do  we  lack  any  expertise  today?  Do  we  have  any 
personnel  problems? 
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General  Cassidy:  If  there  is  anything  we  have  a problem  with 
along  that  line  is  there  are  too  many  senior  people,  too  many 
colonels  and  Navy  captains.  We  have  the  right  number  of  generals 
but  I think  we  should  do  away  with  some  of  those  0-6  billets.  Turn 
them  into  lieutenant  colonel  and  major  action  officer  billets. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Any  ones  in  particular? 

General  Cassidy:  None  in  particular.  We  just  need  some  more 
bright  young  guys  and  gals  to  sit  down  and  work.  Recognizing 
that  the  jump  from  0-6  to  0-7  is  so  competitive,  so  enormous  a 
jump,  people  at  the  0-6  level  tend  to  stagnate  in  one  job.  We 
can't  permit  that--we  need  more  0-4s  and  0-5s,  a group  of  people 
that  flow  in  and  flow  out  and  go  other  places.  Then  there  would 
be  a lot  more  drive,  a lot  of  push,  a lot  of  pizzazz!  A lot  of  good 
ideas.  Original  thought. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Is  that  something  our  J1  can  handle  or  is  it  a bigger 
problem.  Air  Force  or  DOD  wide? 

General  Cassidy:  It's  something  our  J1  can  handle.  It's  something 
General  Johnson's  [Lieutenant  General  Hansford  T.  Johnson, 
Director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  selected  to 
replace  General  Cassidy  as  CINCTRANS]  going  to  have  to  take  on. 
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And  we've  not  been  able  to  attack  the  problem  yet  because  we 
still  don't  know  how  many  positions  we're  going  to  get.  We're  still 
fighting  for  the  remaining--well  it  should  have  been  106--now  it's 
67  billets.  St  now  looks  like  we're  going  to  get  only  38  of  them. 
Once  we  know  exactly  what  our  final  number  will  be,  then  we  can 
start  rearranging.  That  will  be  a major  job  for  General  Johnson. 
And  that  must  be  done  before  Al  Herberger  leaves.  Because  Al 
has  the  corporate  knowledge  to  get  it  done. 

Dr.  Matthews:  As  for  the  service  mix  in  all  ranks,  are  we  where  we 
should  be  or  do  you  recommend  changes? 

General  Cassidy:  I wouldn't  change  it.  I think  it's  as  good  as  it  can 
be.  S might  put  in  a couple  more  Marines.  And  I'll  recommend  to 
General  Johnson  that  in  six  months,  a year  from  now,  he  consider 
bringing  a Marine  brigadier  general  in  to  do  either  the  J3  or  J4  job. 

I think  we  should  consider  splitting  those  up  sometime. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Are  there  other  organizational  changes  you'd 
recommend  or  consider? 

General  Cassidy:  That  would  be  the  only  one  I'd  consider  down 
the  road. 
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Dr.  Matthews:  For  a time  you  had  the  unique  position  of  being 
both  a unified  commander  and  a specified  commander.  Did  that 
situation  have  inherent  problems? 

General  Cassidy:  There  was  no  problem  at  all.  You  can  only  be 
one.  I was  and  am  a unified  commander.  My  status  as  a unified 
commander  has  been  much  higher  and  stronger  than  it  was  as  a 
specified  commander.  That's  not  because  I've  changed  any.  And 
it's  not  because  people  don't  love  specified  commands.  The  fact  is 
when  you  are  a unified  commander,  you  represent  a true  unified 
view.  You  carry  considerably  more  weight.  You  are  much  more 
accepted  into  the  club.  You  are  looked  upon  differently.  The 
specified  command  is  set  up  for  communication  with  the  joint 
staff.  The  specified  command— I haven't  thought  this  through 
before,  Jim-when  you  create  a specified  command,  you  don't  give 
it  any  more  authority  to  do  its  job.  It's  still  in  its  service,  the  Air 
Force  in  the  case  of  MAC  and  SAC  [Strategic  Air  Command].  The 
Air  Force  was  still  supporting  them.  You  create  a specified 
command  to  get  it  out  from  underneath  the  services  to  work 
directly  for  the  Chairman,  so  the  tasking  and  communication  lines 
can  be  more  clear,  direct,  and  faster. 

But  I did  have  to  be  careful  when  I went  from  a specified  command 
to  a unified  command,  careful  not  put  a layer  between  the 
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Chairman  and  the  Military  Airlift  Command  that  would  hinder  the 
Chairman's  ability  to  task  and  direct  MAC.  The  glory  of  MAC  is  its 
flexibility  and  speed.  It's  a reactive  command.  It  can  move  faster 
than  any  other  command.  For  MAC  to  be  exploited  by  the 
National  Command  Authority  it  needs  a direct  line  to  it.  I wanted 
to  make  sure  we  didn't  disrupt  that  line  and  I believe  we've 
structured  USTRANSCOM  so  that  won't  happen.  We  have  to  be 
careful.  We  get  the  wrong  kind  of  J3  [pause...]  we  don't  want  any 
one  tinkering  around  with  MAC.  That's  why  you  need  to  have  a 
dual-hatted  MAC  and  Unified  Commander.  Because  if  CINCMAC 
doesn't  like  the  way  the  J3  in  TRANSCOM  is  dealing  with  MAC, 
he'll  tell  him  to  knock  it  off.  And  he  can  do  it  (snap  fingers)  just 
like  that.  Because  he's  also  CINCTRANS.  That's  why  it  must  remain 
dual-hatted. 

Dr.  Matthews:  So  the  CINC  should  remain  Air  Force.  How  about 
rotating  the  services  in  the  other  general/flag  officer  positions? 

General  Cassidy:  I think  all  the  other  flag  and  general  officer 
positions  should  be  nominative.  Although  I would  consider-if  the 
CINCTRANS/CINCMAC  position  is  always  blue  suit-rotating  the 
DCINC  job.  But  the  fact  is  you  tend  to  get  good  guys  in  nominative 
positions.  If  the  services  want  it  bad  enough,  they  send  you  their 
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best  people.  Of  course  as  a unified  commander,  S can  reject 
nominations. 

Dr.  Matthews:  What  do  you  think  about  the  dual-hat 

arrangement  below  the  CINC? 

General  Cassidy:  We're  trying  to  get  rid  of  some  of  those  now. 
Fifty-five  of  them  we  don't  like.  We  just  made  a mistake.  You 
can't  dual-hat  a computer  operator  for  instance.  Those  type  of 
dual-hat  arrangements  don't  work.  You  can't  be  in  two  buildings 
at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Some  of  those  dual  hats  were  delegated  to  us  in 
the  Implementation  Plan  [IP]. 

General  Cassidy:  You're  exactly  right.  And  it  was  just  a mistake. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Were  there  other  places  the  IP  was  off  the  mark? 

General  Cassidy:  No.  I think  the  Implementation  Plan  was  very 

good.  And  the  glory  of  it  was  it  left  a Sot  of  things  to  us.  St  was 
specific  enough  to  get  us  going,  specific  enough  to  give  legitimacy 
to  us.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  nonspecific  enough  to  Set  us  go  into 
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any  direction  we  seemed  to  find  correct.  That's  what  we've  done. 
You've  seen  that,  Jim.  We've  just  gone. 

Dr.  Matthews:  How  would  you  assess  our  relationship  with  the 

component  commands  today? 

General  Cassidy:  I think  with  MTMC  it's  pleasant,  based  on 

tolerance.  MTMC  tolerating  us.  They  tolerate  us  in  a very  pleasant 
way  because  being  under  us,  they  have  more  status  than  they 
had  before.  MSC,  I think  is  much  stronger  than  it  ever  anticipated 
it  would  be  under  us.  I think  our  relationship  is  coming  on  very, 
very  well.  It's  developed  well  and  it's  strong  and  I see  few,  if  any, 
animosities  between  us.  That  doesn't  mean  we  are  going  to  agree 
on  everything.  There  are  some  initiatives  coming  up  where  we  are 
bound  to  disagree.  MAC'S  cozying  up  to  TRANSCOSVL  MAC  kind  of 
got  its  come-uppitiness  a bit.  MAC  thinks  they  do  things  very  well, 
near  perfect  and  they  are  [near  perfect],  but  they  are  not  perfect. 
Therefore,  MAC  is  slowly  realizing  that  the  Transportation 
Command  is  good  for  MAC  and  that  MAC  needs  to  exploit  the  use 
of  Transportation  Command  more  than  it  has.  There  is  no 
arrogance,  no  standoffishness.  The  relationship  is  becoming 
warmer  as  time  goes  on.  All  three  relationships  are  different. 
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Dr.  Matthews:  So  you  see  a definite  improvement  then  in  our 
relationship  with  all  three  components? 

General  Cassidy:  No  doubt  about  it. 

Dr.  Matthews:  How  can  we  improve  them? 

General  Cassidy:  I think  we  can  improve  them  by  doing  the  same 
thing  we  are  doing.  The  Transportation  Command  has  never  hurt 
anybody.  It  has  always  been  very  receptive.  It's  worked  the 
problems  of  the  components  very  well.  Whenever  the  components 
needed  help,  it  has  always  worked  with  them.  The  Transportation 
Command  doesn't  tinker  with  their  day-to-day  business. 
Transportation  Command  provides  something  to  them,  for  them. 
It  is  a corporate  headquarters.  So,  they  have  upped  their  star  by 
being  a part  of  this  corporation.  That's  true  and  if  TRANSCOM 
continues  to  do  that  and  lets  them  operate  autonomously  and  not 
muck  around  with  them,  it  will  work  well.  But  mark  my  word,  the 
minute  TRANSCOM  starts  tinkering  around  with  the  components, 
two  things  happen.  The  component  is  going  to  get  mad  and  be 
our  adversary.  You'll  destroy  that  good  relationship  and  things 
won't  get  done  and  the  second  thing  is  that  if  TRANSCOM  starts 
mucking  around  with  the  components  then  TRANSCOM  is  not 
doing  the  work  it's  supposed  to  do,  its  corporate  work.  And 
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nobody  will  do  it  for  them.  TRANSCOM  doesn't  have  time  to 
tinker  with  the  components  and  still  do  its  corporate  work.  So 
there's  something  that  won't  be  getting  done.  So  you'll  destroy 
the  whole  relationship. 

Dr.  Matthews:  How  would  you  assess  TRANSCOM's  esprit  de 

corps? 

General  Cassidy:  I think  that  the  headquarters  is  incredible.  Fora 
unified  command  headquarters,  I think  it's  the  best--there  is  no 
back-biting— I don't  see  any  of  that  anywhere.  There  are  corporate 
approaches  to  everything,  team  approaches  to  everything.  There 
is  nobody  vying  for  position  or  status  and  it's  small  enough  that 
everybody  knows  everybody. 

Dr.  Matthews:  How  has  the  user's  perception  and  knowledge  of 
USTRANSCOM  changed  over  the  last  two  and  a half  years? 

General  Cassidy:  Well,  they  know  we're  here.  For  example,  on 
my  last  trip  to  Europe,  I talked  to  General  Galvin  [General  John  R. 
Galvin,  USA,  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  and  Commander 
in  Chief,  US  European  Command]  and  his  staff.  They  emphasized 
that  there  are  things  that  they  want  done  in  the  transportation 
world  and  they  will  work  with  us  hand  in  hand  to  get  them  done. 
That's  a pretty  good  commitment  and  it's  a pretty  good 
recognition  of  our  role  in  the  game  and  their  willingness  to  share 
that  role.  In  the  past,  unified  commands  tended  to  be  parochial 
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about  doing  their  own  transportation  thing.  Now  they  clearly 
understand  our  mission  and  role  in  the  business  and  they  want  to 
use  us.  General  Galvin's  words  to  me  were  "well  work  with  you 
every  step  of  the  way."  Not  bad. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Where  has  your  role  as  a single  point  of  contact 
and  advocate  for  the  users  been  most  evident  and  successful? 


General  Cassidy:  The  Defense  Resources  Board,  without  question. 
That's  where  CINCTRANS  can  be  most  effective  because  that's 
where  the  final  decisions  are  made,  that's  where  the  money  is 
allocated,  that's  where  you  talk  to  the  man-the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Dr.  Matthews:  There  has  been  one  question  I have  wanted  to  ask 
you  for  a couple  of  years.  Why  did  you  decide  to  reside  in  MAC 
Headquarters,  Building  1600,  rather  than  P-4,  TRANSCOM 
Headquarters? 

General  Cassidy:  Because  I think  most  of  the  things  that  go  on  in 

the  headquarters  of  a unified  command  can  be  delegated.  That's 
why  we  designated  the  number  two  guy  a DCINC  instead  of  a Vice 
CINC.  So  he  would  have  the  authority  to  run  the  day  to  day 
business  of  the  command  and  S would  act  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  MAC'S  an  operational  command  where  the  CINC  has 
responsibilities  under  the  law  and  statute.  He  must  approve  the 
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budgets,  take  care  of  the  disciplinary  actions,  make  the  life  and 
death  decisions.  He  has  the  entire  safety  responsibility.  The 
commander  must  be  seen  with  the  people.  He  must  set  the 
standard  for  the  people.  He  must  set  the  pace  for  the  people.  He 
must  do  all  that.  Nobody  else  can  do  it,  because  there  is  only  one 
commander  in  MAC. 

As  Commander  in  Chief  of  a unified  command,  S could  delegate 
most  everything  to  the  DCINC  and  I could  control  that  by  sitting  in 
a forum  with  the  senior  officers,  getting  their  agreement,  and 
Setting  them  run  with  it.  And,  of  course,  the  unified  staff  is  400 
and  some  people  versus  2400  at  MAC.  But  my  decision  was  not  so 
much  based  on  the  size  of  the  staffs  as  on  the  inappropriateness  of 
delegating  my  MAC  responsibilities. 

Much  of  what  you  do  as  a unified  commander,  once  you  set 
policy,  can  be  delegated.  Big  difference,  big  difference.  As  the 
unified  commander  I rely  principally  on  my  component  commands 
to  deal  with  problems  of  morale  and  performance  and  safety, 
esprit,  all  of  those  things. 

Another  thing  was,  if  1 had  moved  over  there  to  P4-the  first 
CSNCTRANS-and  out  of  MAC  Headquarters,  what  signal  would 
that  have  sent  to  everybody?  "General  Cassidy  is  giving  away 
MAC."  Now  that  the  Transportation  Command  is  up  and  running, 
the  new  CINC  may  want  to  do  it  differently.  Maybe  switch  when 
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the  new  building  is  completed  or  sooner.  Clearly  the  bigger  role, 
or  the  biggest  job,  is  managing  the  ninety  some  thousand  people 
at  MAC.  Leading  people,  which  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
commander,  MAC,  requires  more  time  than  sitting  down  and 
making  policy  decisions.  If  you  have  a good  staff  that  brings  the 
right  data  to  you,  you  can  make  policy  decisions  quickly.  The 
unified  commander  tends  to  make  policy  decisions-you  can  do 
that  quickly.  If  you've  got  a good  staff  that  prepares  you  well.  As 
the  major  command  commander  you  are  the  only  guy  that  should 
be  giving  the  Outstanding  Unit  Award  to  one  of  the  members  of 
MAC  team.  You  are  the  only  guy  that  can  preside  at  the  change  of 
command  at  the  numbered  Air  Force.  You  are  the  only  guy  that 
can  do  the  opening  ceremony  at  the  Airlift  Rodeo.  You  are  the 
only  guy  that  can  be  at  the  airlift  convention.  You  can't  delegate 
any  of  that  stuff.  You  are  the  man.  So  anybody  that  doesn't  do 
that  will  lose  the  heart  and  soul  of  what  MAC  is  really  all  about. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Have  you  made  these  thoughts  known  to  General 
Johnson? 

General  Cassidy:  Not  yet,  but  I will.  S think  he  will  probably  try  to 
do  it  a bit  differently  for  a couple  of  reasons.  I really  have  a leg  up 
on  everybody.  I know  more  about  MAC  than  anybody.  I don't 
think  anybody  can  pull  the  wool  over  my  eyes  on  MAC.  I know  the 
people  in  MAC,  I know  probably  more  people  in  MAC  than  any  one 
person  does.  We  have  been  fairly  successful  in  setting  up  the 
transportation  command  and  that's  not  an  easy  act  to  follow 
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either.  So  the  new  CSNC  is  going  to  have  to  do  something 
differently.  He  can't  come  in  and  try  to  be  like  me.  He's  not  like 
me,  we're  different.  His  background  is  not  like  mine  so  he's  got  to 
do  something  different  and  he  will.  He'll  be  good  at  it,  too. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Change  of  pace.  Let's  talk  a little  bit  about 
operations.  What  is  the  importance  of  Proud  Eagle? 

General  Cassidy:  It's  probably  the  most  important  single  event  in 
the  command's  brief  history.  It's  right  up  there  on  a par  with- 
maybe  even  more  important  than-standing  up  the  command 
because,  first  of  all,  it  tells  where  we  are,  it's  a base  line.  What  will 
it  do?  It's  a test.  It's  not  going  to  test  everything,  but  it  will  show  if 
we've  made  any  progress  in  the  ten  years  since  Nifty  Nugget.  It 
will  set  the  base  line  for  this  command.  And  then  we  ought  to 
have  a similar  exercise  in  three  or  four  years  to  show  that  this 
command-had  we  been  formed  eight  years  ago-where  we  will  be 
five  years  from  now.  It's  very  significant  to  set  the  baseline,  where 
we  are,  and  then  set  some  goals  against  that  to  know  what  we 
need  to  fix  and  where  we  should  go.  The  command  needs  to  pull 
itself  back  after  Proud  Eagle.  Pull  back  from  what  it  has  been 
doing.  Say  time  out.  And  using  the  data  from  Proud  Eagle  look 
ahead  and  have  some  vision.  Where  should  we  be  focusing  our 
attention?  Where  is  the  most  money  to  be  made?  Where  can  we 
get  the  biggest  return  on  our  investment?  And  we  may  have  to 
get  out  of  some  of  this  advocacy  role,  and  turn  that  over  to 
somebody  else.  We  may  have  to  focus  more  on  plan  refinement, 
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on  ADP  [Automatic  Data  Processing],  on  relationships  with  the 
services.  We  may  have  to  focus  more  on  the  relationship  with  the 
Chairman  or  the  SECDEF.  I don't  know  that  for  sure.  But  S think 
Proud  Eagle  will  give  us  the  data  we  will  need  to  build  a strategic 
plan  to  determine  where  the  command  should  go.  Besides  that,  it 
will  get  TRANSCOSVS  into  the  limelight  more  than  ever.  It  will  get 
the  senior  decision-makers  in  the  country  knowing  that  there  is  a 
TRANSCOM  and  knowing  that  we  can  make  a difference  and, 
hopefully,  it  will  make  them  realize  the  importance  of  early,  well 
thought-out  plans  for  mobilizing  this  country.  That's  Proud 
Eagle's  potential. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Will  we  have  the  proper  participation  all  the  way 
up  the  chain? 

General  Cassidy:  No  we  will  not. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Is  that  going  to  be  a fundamental  weakness? 

General  Cassidy:  It  always  is.  We  will  not  have  the  proper 

participation,  but  I hope  we  will  have  significant  participation,  by 
significant  people.  The  proper  participation  in  my  mind  is  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Director  of  FEMA  [Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency],  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  all 
sitting  down  at  a table  playing  Proud  Eagle  and  I'm  not  naive 
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enough  to  believe  that  we  are  going  to  have  that.  Well  get 
something  less  than  that. 

Dr.  Matthews:  What's  your  assessment  of  the  team  evaluating 
Proud  Eagle?  Do  we  have  the  right  people  in  those  positions? 

General  Cassidy:  Yes. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Who  will  we  have  here  at  TRANSCOM  watching 
us? 

General  Cassidy:  We  have  some  very  good  thinkers.  One  guy  for 
sure,  Colonel  Al  Brewer  [Colonel  Alton  P.  H.  Brewer,  Jr.,  USAF 
Retired,  Modern  Technologies  Corporation].  He  worked  with  the 
Joint  Deployment  Agency  at  its  inception.  He  used  the  JDS  [Joint 
Deployment  System]  in  MAC.  He's  dealt  with  the  other  services. 
He's  as  good  a guy  as  you  can  get  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  the  Proud  Eagle  plan 
sits  now  that  we  might  have  been  able  to  improve  upon? 

General  Cassidy:  S don't  think  that  I can  give  you  a good  answer 
on  that  now.  I would  have  to  say  to  you  "Not  that  I know  of."  If  I 
did  know  about  it  I would  be  on  the  phone  giving  directions  to 
somebody  to  fix  it.  But  is  it  adequate?  Hell  No!  None  ever  is.  But 
strength  comes  from  knowing  how  to  use  an  inadequate  plan. 
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Dr.  Matthews:  Do  you  think  we  have  adequate  representation  in 
Washington? 

General  Cassidy:  No,  S don't. 

Dr.  Matthews:  What  happened  to  the  Washington  Office? 

General  Cassidy:  Well,  it  just  kind  of  fell  out  because  Admiral 
Crowe  [William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff] 
believed  that  the  changes  under  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  would 
negate  the  need  for  it.  For  example,  the  Joint  Staff  would  become 
a different  kind  of  Joint  Staff.  In  addition  to  supporting  the 
Chairman,  the  Joint  Staff  would  be  expected  to  support  all  of  the 
CINCs  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  for  a Washington  Office 
because  our  Joint  Staff  is  up  there  to  do  everything  that  I wanted 
done.  But  it's  a fact  that  the  Joint  Staff  doesn't  work  for  me. 
They  have  their  own  agenda.  So  I do  think  that  we  need  some 
more  representation  in  Washington.  But  S don't  think  that  will 
ever  come. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Give  me  some  examples  why  you  think  we  don't 
have  proper  representation? 

General  Cassidy:  All  the  work  on  our  sealift  policy  could  have 
been  done  by  a Washington  Office.  We've  got  Captain  Holland 
[Donald  L.  Holland,  CART,  USN,  Chief,  Logistics  Policy  and  Systems 
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Division]  up  there  who's  done  a superb  job.  He's  just  lived  up 
there. 

I also  think  there  are  some  things  that  will  need  to  be  done  like 
attending  meetings.  There  are  still  some  areas  that  we  haven't 
entered  yet  that  we  should  be  into  that  the  Washington  Office 
could  be  doing  for  us. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Such  as? 

General  Cassidy:  With  FEMA,  with  Commerce,  with  State,  with 
trade  organizations,  with  shipbuilders  associations,  and  the 
unions.  Those  kinds  of  things. 

Dr.  Matthews:  We  have  made  significant  progress  it  seems  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

General  Cassidy:  Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Where  do  you  think  that  might  lead  us? 

General  Cassidy:  I think  it  will  lead  us  to  having  a closer 

relationship  between  two  cabinet  members  that  have  not 
necessarily  been  very  close  in  the  past.  USTRANSCOM  will  be  the 
catalyst  for  them  to  do  things  together.  God,  that's  got  to  be 
good. 
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Personalities  enter  into  a lot  too.  Right  now  we  have  Skinner 
[Samuel  K.  Skinner,  Secretary  of  Transportation]  and  Cheney 
[Richard  "Dick"  Cheney,  Secretary  of  Defense].  That's  Suck. 

Dr.  Matthews:  How  about  the  impact  of  troop  reductions  in 

Europe  on  TRANSCOM? 

General  Cassidy:  We  will  have  to  make  a case  that  we  become 
more  important.  First  of  all,  airlift  becomes  more  important  than 
ever  before.  Any  troop  reduction,  any  withdrawal  demands  that 
you  do  things  quickly.  Speed  becomes  your  value  added.  Speed 
and  flexibility.  So  I think  it  puts  a premium  on  airlift.  At  the  same 
time  it  requires  you  to  be  much  more  definitive  of  the  overall 
needs--what  the  requirement  is  for  shipping,  how  many  ships 
do  you  need.  We  are  not  even  dose  to  offering  that  now. 
The  notion  that  we  have  the  RRF  [Ready  Reserve  Force]  on  a five-, 
ten-,  twenty-day  breakout  is  arbitrary  stuff.  How  many  ships  do 
we  have  on  a five-day  breakout?  We  have  55  ships  on  a five-day 
breakout.  Hell,  if  we  broke  them  all  out  in  five  days,  the  troops 
wouldn't  be  ready  to  get  on  them.  So  S would  rather  see  us  go 
down  the  line  and  be  more  definitive.  The  Cape  Girardeau  and 
the  Cape  Hope,  those  two  would  be  broken  out  at  two  days.  The 
next  ship  would  be  broken  out  at  2.5  days.  Phase  them  into 
the  active  force  as  troops  require  them.  Why  break  your  back 
to  do  it  in  five  days  when  the  troops  aren't  even  mustered  yet.  So 
the  troop  reduction  will  require  us  to  be  much  more  definitive  in 
our  planning  and  that's  where  we  can  make  a lot  of  money. 
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Dr.  Matthews:  Do  you  think  Proud  Eagle  will  support  our  position 
on  sealift? 

General  Cassidy:  Oh,  yes.  I'll  be  very  surprised  if  it  doesn't. 

Dr.  Matthews:  I want  to  get  at  your  intellectual  maturation  on 
this  sealift  issue.  I can  remember  in  late  1987,  sitting  around  the 
table  at  staff  meetings  putting  quarters  in  the  jar  every  time 
someone  used  an  unfamiliar  acronym  like  FSS  [Fast  Sealift  Ship], 
and  RORO  [Roll  On  Roll  Off]  and  last  week  you  were  not  only 
giving  congressional  testimony  as  DOD  advocate  for 
transportation,  I think  it  is  safe  to  argue  you  were  serving  as  a 
spokesman,  perhaps  TH E spokesman,  for  the  revitalization  of  the 
maritime  industry  in  this  country.  Maybe  you  could  think  back  on 
those  early  days  and  let  me  know  where  the  major  turning  points 
were  for  you  in  this  maturation,  your  "getting  smart"  on  the 
sealift  issue. 

General  Cassidy:  You're  a product  of  your  own  environment,  all 
of  us  are.  I used  my  experience  as  an  airlifter  as  my  guide.  Both 
airlift  and  sealift  are  transportation,  they  both  require  machines, 
they  both  require  people,  and  they  both  are  fighting  the  elements 
of  size  and  time.  They  are  both  transportation  and  they  are  both 
military  transportation.  So  I compared  them.  I looked  at  how 
airlift  got  to  where  it  is.  Its  strengths.  Its  infrastructure.  How  we, 
the  military,  have  affected  the  air  carrier,  the  air  cargo  industry. 
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How  we  have  interrelated.  I also  searched  for  analogies  between 
airlift  and  sealift  relations  with  industry.  S found  little  to  compare. 
The  military  had  not  interacted  with  the  shipping  industry  like  it 
had  done  with  the  air  transport  industry  and  therefore  I felt  that 
one  of  the  reasons  the  maritime  industry  had  gone  to  hell  in  a 
hand  basket  was  because  those  relationships  didn't  exist.  Then  I 
had  to  get  smart  on  why  that  was  important.  You  are  only  credible 
to  the  degree  that  that's  important.  If  it  has  gone  to  hell  in  a hand 
basket,  so  what?  Well,  the  "so  what"  is  our  ability  to  respond  to 
national  emergencies.  The  maritime  industry  is  vital  not  only  to 
our  national  defense  but  also  to  our  national  security.  There  is  a 
distinction  between  the  two.  I'm  not  sure  I'm  good  at  saying 
exactly  what  it  is  but  S will  give  you  my  opinion.  National  defense 
deals  with  the  physical  defense  of  the  country.  National  security 
deals  with  greater  issues.  Defense  is  a component  of  security 
which  also  includes  economic,  political,  and  social.  Our  military  is 
not  just  the  fighting  force  but  it  also  is  a greater  part  of  the  social 
fabric,  the  infrastructure,  of  our  country.  So  I think  we,  the 
military,  have  a much  larger  job  than  just  fighting.  The  military- 
and  especially  a command  like  TRANSCOSV1  which  is  doing  its 
wartime  job  every  day  in  peacetime-must  support  the  industry  it 
needs  in  wartime.  So  what  if  the  maritime  industry  is  in  trouble? 
The  "so  what"  is  its  direct  relation  to  national  security,  the 
economic  and  defense  elements  of  national  security  for  sure. 
Maybe  it  goes  beyond  that  too.  Remember,  defending  our 
country  means  defending  a way  of  life  and  an  ideology  called 
freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy.  That  is  what  the  military  is  really 
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all  about.  Our  military  transcends  defense  so  to  do  our  job  and 
fulfill  our  role  it  is  essential  that  the  military  in  general,  and 
TRANSCOM  in  particular,  support  by  word  and  deed  essential 
industries  such  as  the  maritime  industry.  We  can  no  longer  take 
the  maritime  industry  for  granted  just  because  it's  always  been 
there. 

I saw  very  quickly  that  there  was  a lot  of  infighting  in  the  industry 
and  that  the  military  was  aiding  and  abetting  the  industry's  self- 
destruction  by  the  way  it  set  rates,  the  way  it  used  the  bureaucracy 
against  the  industry  instead  of  to  help  the  industry.  We  did  not  see 
our  role  to  be  an  incentive  of  the  industry.  We  were  just  sucking 
everything  we  could  out  of  the  industry  in  peacetime  to  save 
money  instead  of  looking  at  the  industry  as  a chance  for  us  to 
invest  a minor  amount  and  get  a return  several  fold  over  what  we 
had  invested.  When  I began  to  speak  my  mind  on  the  issue,  people 
in  Congress,  the  Administration,  the  military  said  to  me,  "Why  are 
you  taking  that  on,  you're  nuts.  St's  needed,  but  if  there's  any  issue 
in  this  country  that  you  are  going  to  catch  a lot  of  flak  on  and  run 
into  deep  frustration  it's  going  to  be  that  one,  so  why  take  it  on." 
Such  comments  and  attitudes  only  reinforced  my  belief  that 
TRANSCOM  had  to  take  on  the  problem.  An  industry  so  vital  to 
our  national  security  had  to  be  saved  and  there  was  nobody  else 
doing  what  needed  to  be  done.  It  wasn't  necessarily  our  rightful 
role  but  we  were  the  ones  to  do  it.  We  have  the  stature  to  do  it. 
The  angels  are  on  our  side  because  it  is  right.  Therefore,  I decided 
we  needed  to  get  into  it  and  see  how  much  difference  we  could 
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make  so  we  began  probing.  It  looked  like  we  could  be  productive. 
I also  found  that  the  key  people  would  be  willing  partners.  They 
were  looking  for  leadership.  They  believed  Defense  had  not 
played  its  rightful  role,  Navy  had  abdicated  its  rightful  role  in 
supporting  the  maritime  industry.  The  time  was  right  for 
USTRANSCOM  to  fill  the  leadership  vacuum. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Colonel  Scooler  [Colonel  Donald  Scooter,  USAF, 
Chief,  Programs  Division,  Plans  and  Resources  Directorate], 
allowed  me  to  look  over  the  written  testimony  you  thought  you 
were  going  to  submit  to  Congress  and  the  one  you  actually 
submitted  after  the  DOD  chopped  on  it.  S highlighted  what  they 
had  taken  out  and  discovered  they  really  deemphasized  urgency, 
the  link  between  the  industry  and  national  security.  They  also 
took  out  most  of  your  adjectives.  During  your  oral  testimony  did 
you  get  your  points  across?  What  was  the  reaction  of  the 
committee? 

General  Cassidy:  The  people  that  worked  over  that  statement 
were  the  PA&E  [Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation]  people  and  they 
believed,  and  I agree  with  them,  that  their  rightful  job  is  to  make 
sure  an  issue  is  studied  properly  before  the  Department  takes  a 
course  of  action.  And  PA&E  didn't  believe  that  that  requirement 
had  been  fulfilled.  They  didn't  believe  it  has  been  studied  enough 
as  to  what  our  role  in  it  should  be.  They  didn't  fully  accept  my 
rationale,  as  I just  described  to  you,  for  the  DOD's  involvement  in 
the  maritime  industry.  PA&E  held  a much  narrower  view:  you 
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spend  a defense  dollar,  you  get  defense  capability  that's  usable  in 
combat  to  defeat  the  enemy  and  that  issue  as  you  would  imagine 
is  an  analyst's  point  of  view  of  the  world.  And  of  course  that  is  why 
we  have  analysts  doing  analytical  work  and  commanders  doing 
command  work  because  we  are  supposed  to  look  at  things  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  Have  you  seen  the  movie,  "Dead  Poets 
Society"? 

Dr.  Matthews:  No,  I haven't. 

General  Cassidy:  You  should  see  it.  Robin  Williams  is  an  instructor 
in  a boys'  school.  He  is  a poetry  professor,  using  poetry  to  teach 
students  to  think.  During  one  lesson  he  tries  to  teach  them  to  view 
an  issue  from  an  entirely  different  perspective  than  their  own.  To 
emphasize  the  point,  he  has  all  the  students  stand  on  his  desk  and 
he  says  to  them,  "Now,  doesn't  the  world  look  different  from  up 
here  than  when  you  were  sitting  down  there?"  The  point  is 
compelling.  PA&E  must  do  their  part  and  we've  got  to  do  ours. 
They  did  take  out  a lot  of  the  adjectives.  They  wanted  to  take  out 
anything  that  would  make  it  look  like  a crisis.  They  were  afraid 
somebody  might  overreact,  which  is  a tendency  in  Washington, 
and  lead  us  to  a solution  which  we  could  not  afford  or  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  not  agreed  on.  They  believed  that  I 
was  getting  out  ahead  of  them.  And  that  is  understandable.  As  I 
have  said  to  you  before,  Jim,  I saw  our  role  as  a leadership  role  and 
a leadership  role  is  getting  out  ahead  and  that  sometimes  means 
dragging  some  people  with  you.  Leaders  face  resistance.  But  this 
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time  we  were  up  against  it,  6:30  at  night,  before  the  9:30  A.M. 
hearing.  So,  we  took  out  what  we  were  told  to  take  out.  Those 
parts  that  were  not  agreed  to.  I think  if  we  had  more  time  we 
would  have  debated  that  issue  more  but  we  didn't  have  time. 

Dr  Matthews:  How  did  the  oral  testimony  go? 

General  Cassidy:  Senator  Breaux  [John  Breaux,  Democrat, 

Louisiana],  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  [Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  Committee],  and  S had  talked  a lot  of  times  on  the 
issues  at  hand.  S had  told  him  S felt  we  ought  to  quit  talking  about 
and  studying  the  problem  and  get  on  with  solutions  to  the 
problem.  S felt  that  whatever  credibility  I had  on  this  issue  would 
start  to  wane  if  all  I did  was  get  up  and  make  dinner  speeches  or 
luncheon  speeches  about  how  bad  things  were,  how  we  should 
get  together  and  hold  hands  and  fix  it.  Sometime  sombody's 
going  to  have  to  propose  solutions  and  that's  what  I wanted  to  do, 
offer  solutions,  and  Senator  Breaux  knew  that.  So  he'd  read  my 
statement  and  it  was  very  dear  and  obvious  to  him  that  there 
wasn't  much  meat  on  the  bone.  And  he  said  that  as  he  opened  up 
the  hearing:  "General  Cassidy,  I've  read  your  statement  and  it 

appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  platitudes  in  here."  He 
said,  for  instance,  "Your  one  statement  here  says  it  is  time  for  some 
drastic  action,  some  bold  action."  He  asked,  "What  would  that 
be?"  So  then  we  changed  the  ground  rules.  I characterized  my 
response  as  personal  and  not  an  opinion  of  the  department.  You 
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are  required  by  law  and  by  DOD  regulations  to  give  straight,  direct 
personal  answers  during  Congressional  testimony.  So  I opened  up 
by  saying,  "If  I were  King  for  a day,  this  is  what  I would  do,"  which 
established  what  followed  as  Duane  Cassidy's  opinion.  But  it  really 
established  more  because  everyone  knows  I have  the  whole 
unified  transportation  command  behind  me  and  I had  become 
somewhat  of  a spokesman  for  the  industry.  Not  for  the  industry 
but  spokesman  for  fixing  the  problem.  So  I outlined  several 
controversial  solutions.  I told  him  somebody  is  going  to  be  against 
all  of  these,  but  we  ought  to  deal  with  them  upfront.  First  of  all,  I 
dealt  with  the  industries,  the  shipbuilding  and  shipliner  industries, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  two  and  how  the  two  are  linked 
by  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act.  "But,"  I said,  "let's  eat  this 
elephant  piece  by  piece.  You  can't  fix  both  of  those  industries  at 
once.  You  have  to  fix  them  separately.  They  have  separate 
solutions,  they  have  separate  problems,  they  have  separate 
cultures,  and  they  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  solution 
set."  I think  that  is  so  absolutely  basic  to  the  problem  and  I think  it 
is  so  apparent.  I think  he  accepted  it.  I told  him  we've  got  to  look 
at  all  the  things  that  regulate  this  industry  and  do  away  with  all  of 
them  that  we  can,  because  some  of  the  regulations  are  costing 
liner  companies  billions  of  dollars  in  shipping  a year  and  they  can't 
survive  in  that  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
operating  US  flag  ships  are  more  restrictive  than  the  international 
rules  which  we  helped  establish,  we  the  United  States.  We've  got 
to  look  at  what  the  tax  reform  acts  have  done  to  this  industry.  If 
you  accept  my  premise  that  this  is  not  just  another  industry,  if  you 
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accept  my  premise  that  the  health  of  this  industry  has  a direct 
bearing  on  national  security,  then  you  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
if  some  tax  reform  has  done  things  detrimental  to  this  industry, 
then  you  may  want  to  make  an  exception  for  this  industry.  That 
will  be  so  controversial  because  as  soon  as  you  make  an  exception 
for  one  industry,  then  somebody  else  is  going  to  say  steel  is  the 
same  way,  tourism  is  the  same  way,  the  automobile  is  the  same 
way.  But  there  are  things  you  can  do  as  far  as  tax  incentives  to 
take  an  ailing  industry  and  fix  it.  Maybe  you  ought  to  have  some 
sundown  clauses  on  some  of  those  tax  reforms,  tax  incentives.  For 
instance,  you  could  take  the  relative  tax  flow  into  the  treasury 
from  this  industry  now  and  say  we  are  going  to  give  you  some  tax 
breaks  until  the  industry  is  revitalized  and  it  can  start  producing 
more  tax  dollars  to  be  put  back  in  and  at  a certain  time,  the  knee 
of  the  curve,  the  crossover  point,  then  let's  do  away  with  those  tax 
incentives  and  let  the  industry  live  on  its  own.  But  you  have  to 
start  somewhere  and  help  them.  And  if  you  can't  give  them  a big 
infusion  of  capital,  you  don't  think  you  can  afford  that,  then  you 
have  to  find  some  other  ways  to  stimulate  the  industry  and  tax 
breaks  are  one  way.  S suggested  we  do  that.  I also  discussed  ODSs, 
that  is  the  Operational  Differential  Subsidies.  S said,  "Let's  for  sure 
take  the  235  million  dollars  that  we  have  sn  subsidies  today  and 
reform  it  so  it  gets  us  the  most  for  the  dollar.  It  is  not  getting  us 
235  million  dollars  of  productivity  out  of  that  industry  and 
therefore  if  we  are  going  to  put  that  much  money  into  the 
industry,  then  we  ought  to  get  our  monies  worth  and  we  are  not. 
We  have  to  have  ODS  reform  and  we  ought  to  get  on  with  it." 
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Dr.  Matthews:  Is  there  anything  you  wish  you  would  have  done  or 
said  differently  during  the  testimony? 

General  Cassidy:  Ironically,  it  worked  out  better  than  I expected. 
As  I said  to  Admiral  Herberger  today,  I got  more  attention  because 
it  had  been  so  difficult  to  get  the  statement  through.  We  were 
able  to  hit  all  the  issues  we  thought  important  to  the  industry.  So  I 
can't  think  of  anything  I would  have  done  differently. 

Dr.  Matthews:  When  you  met  with  Secretary  Cheney  back  in  May, 
what  did  you  discuss?  What  kind  of  guidance  did  he  give  you  on 
sealift? 

General  Cassidy:  I told  him  what  the  problem  was.  He  accepted 
that  and  grasped  it  very  quickly.  I had  a short  four  chart  briefing 
and  told  him  how  I was  involved  in  the  sealift  issue  and  how  it  was 
important  to  Defense.  Admiral  Crowe  went  with  me  because  he 
felt  strongly  about  it  too.  He  shook  his  head  and  embellished 
some  of  the  points  I'd  made  and  Mr.  Cheney  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "What  do  you  want  to  do?"  I said,  "The  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  is  get  the  President  to  sign  our  National  Sealift  Policy  and 
that's  what  I'm  here  to  do,  to  get  your  support  for  that  in  any  way 
that  I can.  And  I'm  really  also  here  to  let  you  give  me  the  green 
light  to  go  to  other  agencies  within  the  government  to  tell  my 
story  on  sealift  and  the  National  Sealift  Policy.  So  I'm  asking  you  to 
unfetter  me  some  and  let  me  go."  He  said,  "Well,  have  at  it.  I 
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think  you  have  an  uphill  battle,  you  have  some  terrible  problems 
to  deal  with.  S think  your  timeline  for  the  sealift  policy  is  overly 
ambitious  but  S wish  you  well  and  give  you  the  authority  to  do 
what  you  want  to  do."  That  was  a very,  very  substantive 
conversation.  A meaningful  conversation  for  both  of  us.  He 
grasped  the  entire  problem  very  quickly.  It  served  two  purposes. 
First  of  all,  it  let  me  go  out  and  talk  to  people  like  Secretary 
Skinner,  and  I have  now  done  that  on  three  separate  occasions. 
And  it  also  gave  him  a very  quick  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  problem 
and  how  our  command  was  working  it.  S think  he  believes  we're  a 
command  that's  doing  unified  command  work.  We're  not 
tinkering  around  with  scheduling  airplanes,  looking  after 
household  goods,  or  worrying  about  the  departure  times  of  ships 
and  airplanes.  That's  our  components'  job.  1 think  he  sees  our 
command  as  a command  dealing  with  the  level  of  activity  that  a 
unified  command  should  be  dealing  with  and  also  I think  he  very 
quickly  grasped  the  fact  that  we  could  make  an  impact. 

I also  got  my  points  across  to  Mr.  Atwood  [Donald  J.  Atwood, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense]  at  two  DRB  [Defense  Resources 
Board]  meetings,  one  of  which  Mr.  Atwood  chaired,  the  other 
chaired  by  Secretary  Cheney.  Mr.  Atwood  became  very  curious 
about  the  condition  of  sealift  and  airlift  and  asked  probably  more 
questions  during  my  briefing  than  any  other.  S took  the  first  ten 
minutes  to  say  just  a little  bit  about  the  command  and  a lot  about 
the  maritime  world.  And  I took  the  last  ten  minutes  to  talk  about 
airlift  so  I was  able  to  use  the  two  sessions  to  tell  him  everything  I 
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wanted  to  tell  him  and  get  it  on  record  with  Mr.  Atwood.  They 
were  very  congenial  sessions,  with  give  and  take  conversation,  lots 
of  input  from  C1NCEUR,  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  Several 
of  the  CINCS  were  very  supportive.  Mr.  Atwood  was  quick  to  grasp 
the  issues.  As  the  Vice  Chairman  of  General  Motors,  he  understood 
things  like  inventory  costs  and  what  transportation  can  contribute 
to  bringing  down  inventory  costs  and  saving  capital  investment, 
doing  more  with  money,  making  productivity  the  ultimate  goal. 
So  we've  got  the  right  people  listening.  We  opened  up  some  doors 
that  we've  never  been  able  to  open  before. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Who  would  you  like  to  see  as  members  of  that 
governing  board,  the  Senior  Elders  for  the  National  Sealift  Policy? 

General  Cassidy:  As  it  is  coming  down  now,  I would  like  to  see  a 
triumvirate  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  the  National  Security  Council.  I think  it  should 
be  driven  by  those  three.  A lot  of  this  is  personality  dependent. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  are 
so  extremely  strong  and  both  of  them  have  a very  good 
relationship  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  My  point  is  that  if  we  can 
get  Transportation  and  Defense  to  push  the  transportation  issues 
and  then  include  State  at  the  right  time,  S think  that  would 
probably  be  the  best  of  all  worlds. 
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Dr.  Matthews:  At  the  Component  Commanders'  Conference,  you 
told  Admiral  Butcher  to  move  out  on  using  the  CRAF  [Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet]  as  a guide  to  helping  assure  adequate  sealift  during  war. 
Where  do  you  think  he  is  going  with  that  and  what  would  you  like 
to  see  come  out  of  your  guidance? 

General  Cassidy:  He  has  already  moved  out  on  that.  He  has 

always  been  very  positive.  He  has  looked  at  the  peacetime 
business  as  an  incentive  for  wartime  capability.  He  believes  that 
for  every  defense  dollar  spent  in  peacetime  on  transportation 
there  is  a dollar  invested  in  wartime  readiness.  That's  a new 
approach  for  the  Military  Sealift  Command.  I see  Admiral  Butcher 
making  that  happen.  It  is  not  going  to  be  an  overnight  success 
story.  It  is  going  to  be  a long  slow  process.  And  there  are  other 
things  he's  working  like  using  CRAF-type  modifications  as  models 
for  ship  modifications.  That's  a program  over  and  above  sea  sheds 
and  flat  racks.  So  I think  he  is  already  moving  that  right  along. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Can  we  do  what  we  need  to  do  for  sealift  without 
giving  anything  up? 

General  Cassidy:  We  may  have  to  give  something  up  but  S think 
our  solutions  to  the  Merchant  Marine  problem  is  to,  in  theory, 
capture  more  market  share  for  US  business  and  therefore  increase 
the  business  base  and  with  that  the  tax  base.  That  is  a very  positive 
thing  economically  and  militarily.  So  that's  our  overarching  goal. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  may  have  to  give  up  something.  We  may 
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have  to  give  up  some  programs  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
infuse  several  hundred  million  dollars  in  to  this  business  in  research 
and  development.  I wouldn't  hesitate  to  advocate  that  and  I think 
I could  make  a case  for  it.  You'd  get  an  awful  lot  for  your  money  in 
ability  to  fight  and  I think  the  CINCs  will  see  that.  I don't  think  you 
can  meet  the  price  tag  or  should  meet  the  price  tag  the 
Commission  [Commission  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense]  set  of 
13  billion  dollars  in  the  FYDP  [Five  Year  Defense  Plan],  Can't 
possibly  afford  that.  But  I'd  emphasize  that  the  transportation 
world  contributes  more  to  the  tax  base  and  the  balance  of 
payments  for  this  government  than  anything  else  does.  The  air 
transportation  industry-airplanes  and  airlift,  air  transport  of 
people  and  cargo-contributes  more  to  the  balance  of  payments 
than  any  other  industry  in  the  country.  As  the  largest  trading 
nation  in  the  world  we  need  both  air  and  sea  transport  primacy. 
Those  industries  will  become  even  more  important  as  the  global 
economy  becomes  stronger.  I can't  help  but  believe  that  those  two 
industries  could  bring  down  the  national  debt.  So  I think  there  are 
some  solutions  there  but  that's  not  a terribly  Keynesian  look  at 
economics.  I'm  not  an  economist.  But  1 do  believe  that  it  has  a 
balancing  effect  in  there  somewhere,  an  equilibrium  in  there 
somewhere  that  we  should  search  for. 

Dr.  Matthews:  How  can  we  guarantee  a pool  of  skilled  merchant 
mariners  without  revitalizing  the  Merchant  Marine?  Is  it  possible? 
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General  Cassidy:  Reservists  can't  do  the  job.  The  demographics 

won't  permit  it.  You  aren't  going  to  get  old  timers  to  be  reservists. 

You  have  to  go  for  the  younger  kids  and  there  aren't  enough  of 
them.  ASS  you  need  is  a viable  Merchant  Marine  and  we've  proved 
it  over  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  wars  that  that  is  what  you 
need  to  do  the  job  and  it  works  and  it  can  support  national  security 
needs.  Also  revitalization  wouldn't  cost  the  DOD  any  money  if  it's 
done  right.  If  it's  a national  objective. 

Dr.  Matthews:  How  can  USTRANSCOM  stimulate  an  advanced  ship 
building  technology  for  strategic  needs? 

General  Cassidy:  Simply,  clearly,  and  accurately  state  the  need  at 
the  right  forums.  Build  a coalition  of  people  who  believe  they 
can  turn  it  around.  We're  doing  that-we're  doing  that  today,  Jim. 

I talked  with  General  Galvin.  He  fully  agrees  with  that,  so  I'll  have 
CINCEUR,  CSNCENT,  CSNCPAC,  and  CINCTRANS  saying  to  the 
Chairman  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that  there  must  be 
changes.  There  must  be  some  funding  to  turn  the  situation 
around.  There  must  be  a greater  effort  on  all  our  parts.  That's  the 
way  well  get  it  done. 


Dr.  Matthews:  How  about  the  issues  of  containerization  and 
intransit  tracking  of  cargo,  what  role  will  that  play  in  National 

Sealift  Policy? 
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General  Cassidy:  Well,  I don't  think  they're  going  to  play  any  role 
in  National  Sealift  Policy  but  I think  they  are  inherent 
USTRANSCOM  responsibilities.  Containerization  maximizes  the 
use  of  what  is  available.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  dead  weight 
tonnage  available  for  containerized  cargo  and  we  must  use  that 
to  our  best  advantage  and  efficiency.  Containerization  solves  a 
part  of  a problem,  which  is  a total  lift  problem,  and  tracking  solves 
the  problem  of  our  ability  to  be  able  to  adjust  the  flow,  divert  the 
flow,  return  the  flow  and  support  the  national  strategy  which  may 
be  start,  stop,  start,  stop,  start,  stop,  turn  around  and  come  home. 
You  can't  do  that  if  you  don't  have  intransit  visibility. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Change  in  direction  again.  Would  you  assess  the 
weaknesses  and  strengths  of  Goldwater-Nichols  Act?  Is  it  going  to 
be  better  for  the  nation? 

General  Cassidy:  I think  it  already  is.  Giving  the  Chairman 

increased  authority  has  been  for  the  better.  I think  increasing  the 
authority  of  the  CSNCs  is  correct.  The  down  side  of  it  is  micro- 
management  of  the  JMP  [Joint  Manpower  Program]  and  how 

many  people  get  joint  credit.  All  that's  a Sot  of  crap.  That's  not 
their  job.  That's  our  job.  They  ought  to  stay  out  of  it.  They 
ought  to  tel!  us,  in  general  parameters,  what  to  do  and  Set  us  do  it. 
The  micro-management  is  partly  our  fault.  As  you  recall,  when 
the  GoSdwater-NichoSs  first  got  going  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  said, 
"Hey  we  don't  need  that.  We're  doing  fine.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  over  here."  So  it  was  an  adversarial  relationship.  Even 
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our  oldest  friend,  Barry  Goldwater  [Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater, 
Republican,  Arizona],  had  to  cram  it  down  our  throats.  So  I think 
the  Joint  Chiefs  lost  some  creditability  when  they  responded  that 
way.  But  nonetheless  it's  done.  We  have  a Goldwater-NichoSs  Act. 

I think  that  some  of  the  rules  about  joint  credit  and  joint  duty  time 
and  all  that  are  naive.  They  don't  understand  the  problem  of 
personnel  management,  don't  know  the  military,  and  I think 
[those  rules]  should  be  thrown  away.  Also,  I think  that  the  US 
Special  Operations  Command  must  be  thought  out  again.  Once 
again  that's  the  micro-management  level  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  When  they  direct  that  a major  force  program  is  set  up, 
they  direct  that  the  unified  commander  has  acquisition  authority. 
That's  gone  much  too  far.  It's  unconscionable  and  it  will  destroy  all 
the  good  that  the  Goldwater-NichoSs  Commission  has  done.  We 
have  to  get  rid  of  that  baggage  somehow.  And  I hope  the  next 
Chairman  will  take  that  on. 

Dr.  Matthews:  I would  like  to  go  into  a summary  now.  What  do 
you  consider  to  be  your  biggest  successes  at  TRANSCOSWI? 

General  Cassidy:  Well,  I'd  have  to  say  the  stature  of  the 

command  itself.  I am  really  very  proud  and  pleased,  personally 
fbroud  and  professionally  proud  and  I guess  institutionally  proud 
that  we  did  it.  That  I had  a part  in  it.  That  we've  brought 
USTRANSCOM  so  far  so  fast.  I think  that's  a success  story. 
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Dr.  Matthews:  What  else  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  for 

USTRANSCOM  in  the  next  month? 

General  Cassidy:  Well,  first  of  all  I hope  that  the  NDTA  [National 
Defense  Transportation  Association]  forum  will  be  very,  very 
successful  because  we  have  got  into  NDTA  in  a big  way.  And  I 
believe  that  the  NDTA  can  be  the  conduit  between  us  and 
industry.  If  this  one,  the  second  one  we've  been  in,  is  a success  our 
relationship  will  become  institutionalized.  But  my  biggest 
responsibility  before  I leave  is  to  the  people  who  have  been  so 
loyal  to  me  and  worked  so  hard  for  me  and  have  gone  12  extra 
miles  for  me,  guys  like  you.  I think  I have  a responsibility  to  you  all 
to  make  the  transition  to  the  new  CINC,  General  Johnson,  one  of 
class,  and  stature  and  smoothness.  A transition  that  will  be 
worthy  of  all  the  work  that  you  have  done.  One  that  will  permit 
you  to  slip  right  into  the  next  phase  of  TRANSCOM  on  a bigger 
high  than  you  started  on.  So  my  job  now  is  to  make  a transition 
befitting  of  the  stature  of  the  people  that  are  going  to  be 
transitioned.  That's  all  the  people.  That  exceptional  team  of 
people  we  put  together.  So  I'm  going  to  work  very  hard  on  that. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Specifically,  what  kind  of  things  can  you  do? 

General  Cassidy:  First  of  all,  I can  take  General  Johnson  around 
and  introduce  him  to  the  right  kinds  of  people  and  say  this  is  my 
friend,  General  Johnson.  He's  my  choice  to  replace  me.  S want  you 
to  give  him  the  same  kind  of  support  that  you  have  given  me.  SIS 
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say  that  to  a dozen  congressmen  and  senators.  Ill  say  that  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  I'll  say 
that  to  the  National  Security  Council.  I want  General  Johnson  to 
know  all  the  people  that  I've  known-those  who  helped  us  get 
where  we  are.  I intend  to  tel!  him  why  I've  done  things  as  I've 
done,  recognizing  he  will  have  to  do  things  differently.  He  ought 
to  know  why  we  did  them  the  way  we  did.  I'm  just  not  going  to 
say  "OK,  over  to  you."  I'm  going  to  sit  down  and  rather 
laboriously  take  him  through  the  process.  He  is  a very  quick  study 
and  absorbs  information  very  quickly.  Then  I want  to  use  my  dose 
personal  relationship  with  him  and  make  sure  that  he  doesn't  do 
anything  drastic.  He  won't.  But  I think  I owe  that  to  the  command 
to  absorb  the  shock.  I think  there  are  probably  people  that  are 
worried  about  this  transition,  probably  more  so  this  time  because 
there  are  two  commands  involved  and  he  is  a non-transportation 
guy.  Probably  a lot  of  people  out  there  are  wondering  what  he  is 
going  to  be  like.  S have  to  make  the  transition  as  smooth  and 
palatable  as  possible  and  I have  to  make  him  get  up  to  speed  as 
soon  as  possible-make  sure  there's  no  hiccup,  no  pause. 

Dr.  Matthews:  You  say  he  was  your  choice.  You  can  actually 
choose  your  successor? 

General  Cassidy:  You  can  have  a pick.  You  can  have  a choice  and 
he  is  a choice  that  I am  delighted  with.  There  are  some  that  I 
wouldn't  have  been  happy  with  and  I would  have  struggled  with 
and  I would  have  a hard  time  with.  And  S have  seen  a lot  of 
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commands  change  when  senior  commanders  didn't  even  speak  to 
each  other  because  they  didn't  like  each  other.  That's  dumb.  St 
serves  no  purpose. 

Dr.  Matthews:  What  would  you  have  done  differently  in  the 
formation  of  USTRANSCOM? 

General  Cassidy:  Gee,  I can't  think  of  anything  and  S guess  that  is 
kind  of  arrogant. 

Dr.  Matthews:  You  know  one  thing  that  always  impressed  me 
about  you  is  how  you  think  big.  You  really  are  a visionary.  What  S 
want  you  to  do  now  is  look  off  into  the  future.  Thinking  really  big, 
what  is  USTRANSCOM's  greatest  potential?  What  are  the  greatest 
contributions  the  command  can  make  to  the  nation? 

General  Cassidy:  TRANSCOM  can  help  the  nation  maintain  its 
preeminence  in,  and  its  leadership  role  as,  the  largest  trading 
nation  by  being  a catalyst  to  the  transportation  industry,  which  has 
more  to  do  with  our  being  the  world's  largest  trading  nation  than 
any  other  industry.  It  does  it  in  two  ways.  First  of  all  it  provides 
transportation-it's  got  to  do  that.  But  it  also  provides  the 
capitalization  for  much  of  the  business  that  we  want  to  do  and  the 
way  it  does  that  is  reduce  inventories.  Therefore,  ! think  that  the 
transportation  command,  by  reducing  inventories,  cost,  and  stocks 
within  the  government,  can  serve  to  be  a leader  for  doing  the 
same  thing  within  the  nation.  Let's  say  for  an  example  General 
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Motors  has  a nine  billion  dollar  inventory.  If  through  perfect 
transportation,  just  on  time  delivery,  origin  to  destination 
tracking,  we  could  do  away  with  two-thirds  of  that  inventory,  it 
can  take  all  that  inventory  capital  which  is  tied  up  and  invest  it  in 
other  industries.  Now  we--TRANSCOM,  the  military-can  set  an 
example  for  industry.  Then  when  you  go  to  buy  your  new  Cadillac, 
there  won't  be  a lot  with  100  cars.  So  there  won't  be  any  of  the 
inventory.  Instead  you  will  go  into  a large  room  and  there  will  be 
music  and  you  will  have  a set  of  audiovisual  systems  and  you  will 
construct  the  car  the  way  you  want  it  in  computer  graphics.  A blue 
exterior  with  a gray  interior  and  you  will  take  this  piece  and  that 
piece  and  you  will  construct  your  car  and  you  will  price  it  out.  You 
will  dicker  for  price  and  then  you  will  punch  a button  and  your 
order  will  go  by  satellite  to  the  factory.  It  will  be  placed  in  cue  and 
then  transmitted  to  the  robotics  that  build  the  car  and  squirt  it  out 
the  next  day.  It  will  then  be  put  on  the  right  transportation  while 
you  arrange  your  financing.  The  next  day,  you  can  pick  up  your 
custom  car.  That's  a wild  idea,  but  you  can  apply  some  of  these 
principles  to  all  of  commerce.  Buying  wine  in  Italy,  diamonds  in 
Israel.  You  can  ship  bubble  gum  to  the  right  places.  You  can  move 
cattle  around.  You  control  an  inventory  in  motion  thus  doing 
away  with  the  enormous  standing  inventories  that  eat  up  capital. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  people  will  be  able  to  sit  on  a computer  in  their 
homes  or  go  to  their  offices  and  construct  what  they  want.  It 
works  out  because  of  transportation.  The  infrastructure  for  this  is 
beginning  to  show.  Federal  Express.  The  Consolidated  Freight 
Ways.  The  Japanese  building  cars  in  Tennessee.  The 
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breakthroughs  in  technology  like  "just  in  time  technology."  It's 
out  there  now.  Now  somebody,  like  USTRANSCOM,  has  got  to  get 
all  of  that  together  and  give  it  a shove.  It  will  be  the  new  industrial 
revolution  by  some  other  name.  The  US  Transportation  Command 
can  play  an  enormous  part  in  that  if  its  people  care  and  think  big. 

Dr.  Matthews:  How  about  your  heart  felt  assessment  of  this  last 
assignment  as  CINCTRANS?  What  does  it  really  mean  to  you? 

General  Cassidy:  Well,  personally  it  has  been  fun.  It  is  a personal 
triumph,  I guess  is  the  way  to  put  it.  I never  planned  to  do  it  and  I 
never  asked  to  do  it.  I got  here  for  lots  of  reasons  but  Sots  of 
people  could  have  done  the  job  probably  like  me.  But  it  was  me.  I 
am  also  proud  that  an  airlifter  has  been  brought  into  the  major 
decision  making  process  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  That  is 
a personal  triumph  and  a triumph  for  all  airlifters.  St  is  a privilege 
beyond  belief  to  have  been  a part  of  this  and  to  have  been  given 
the  stature  that  I was  given.  The  stature,  I don't  need  that.  But  it 
has  been  given  to  this  position  and  if  I have  had  some  influence, 
then  that  is  a great  personal  triumph. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Over  your  career  you  have  been  a great  supporter 
of  historians  in  the  Air  Force,  and  now  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
You  have  also  been  personal  friends  with  a number  of  them-Dick 
Kohn  [Richard  H.  Kohn,  Chief  of  Air  Force  History],  Clay  Snedeker 
[Clayton  H.  Snedeker,  21st  Air  Force  Historian].  How  have 
historians  and  the  study  of  history  helped  you  in  your  career? 
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General  Cassidy:  I don't  know  that  I have  any  more  original 

thought  than  anybody  else.  I am  not  terribly  cerebral.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  that  have  a lot  more  intelligence  than  I do.  And  I am 
not  putting  myself  down.  I'm  just  trying  to  assess  myself.  So  my 
successes  have  come  from  having  good  instincts  and  a keen  eye  for 
knowing  where  to  get  good  information  and  good  advice  to  make 
up  for  my  own  weaknesses.  You  have  to  look  somewhere  else  for 
direction  and  the  best  place  to  get  that  is  the  history  books.  It  is 
there.  There  is  very  little  we  do  that  hasn't  been  done  before  in 
some  sense.  Dick  Kohn  showed  me  that  through  his  comparison  of 
the  American  Revolution  with  the  Vietnam  War.  He  showed  how 
the  thought  patterns  and  processes,  the  utterances  were  almost 
identical  in  those  two  wars.  Where  the  two  greatest  nations,  the 
greatest  powers  in  the  world  in  those  moments  in  time  didn't 
really  loose,  they  just  went  home.  They  just  quit.  They  lost  the  will 
to  do  what  they  had  gone  to  do.  Leaders  need  to  look  at  history 
and  find  some  good  historians  that  are  as  excited  about  history,  as 
you  are  Jim,  who  can  show  how  history  lessons  can  be  applied. 
They  can  really  give  you  some  good  advice.  So  I've  drawn 
extensively  upon  the  lessons  of  history.  Also,  I find  history  very 
exciting  and  a great  motivater.  History  is  a motivater  personally 
because,  in  an  arrogant  way,  I want  to  go  down  in  history  like  the 
Bill  Tunners  [Lieutenant  General  William  H.  Tunner,  Commander, 
Military  Air  Transport  Service,  1 July  1958  - 31  May  1960]  of  the 
world,  those  kind  of  people.  I want  to  be  known  as  somebody  that 
did  something  like  him.  So  history  is  a motivater. 
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Also,  studying  history  can  help  you  predict  the  future.  The  past 
provides  you  an  atmosphere  of  clear  thought  so  you  can  then 
attempt  to  influence  the  future.  That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do  as 
leaders  is  try  to  influence  events.  So  history  is  absolutely  essential. 
Also,  history  provides  your  people  with  a reason  for  being.  It 
provides  legitimacy.  It  provides  a powerful  pride  and  positiveness 
deep  inside  you.  History  provides  that  because  in  our  business  we 
create  history.  So  you  can  apply  history  in  so  many  ways.  You  can 
actually  use  history— it  is  a value  added.  History  for  the  military 
leader  is  the  ultimate  tool  for  motivation  and  keeping  score. 

Dr.  Matthews:  Anything  else  for  the  record,  Sir? 

General  Cassidy:  That  is  a good  note  to  end  on. 
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